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INTRODUCTION 



1 could only bundle it all up and take it home with me!" 
This was the exclamation "of delight from a first-year teacher 
who was spending a day visiting a well-functipning informJl 
classroom. Her joy could be understood as orje scanned the room 
appreciating the variety of learning activities underway. ' 

On one side of the roonrr were two small plastic wading pools 
joined by a piece of plastic pipe. In them, the children had set 
up a habitat for about a dozen large frogs and toads, using big 
.pieces of turf and stones in one pool and keeping tadpoles at 
various stages of growth in the other. The children talked intel- 
ligently about ^e habitat, how life within it functioned and 
changes occur^d. They poinied out the differences between toads 
and frogs and drew the^^isitor's attention to pec^uliarities of 
their movement. Observations by pupils had been recorded in 
writing and drawing, whidh were display:^^^ on the w_alls. 

Another group of pupils was busy.-with a small pool in which 
they were trying to construct an earth dam sirn»lar' to those in 
the area that prevented flooding by creating a series of lakes. 
On the wall was a chart showing ,the resufts a survey of 
bridges in the area, each classified according to type and the 
t kind of material used in construction. There were paintings and 
sketches of different kinds 6f bridges, sOrrle of them drawn to^ 
scale. Four children were constructing a ^bridge, using straws, 
with some difficulty. Their teacher joined them^ to d scuss strong 
' and weak shapes. 

In the book corned five younj^sters were comfortably readi/ig 
books titled Berncy Cooc/rn<jn. Lf'tk' House on tfiv Prauie. The 
Wi^rd of E^rth Soa, Dorp Dead, and freaky Friday 
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^ One girl was working on a large iheet of newsprint, carefully 
divided into sections, each one of which represented a page in a 
book she was writing It was an Indian legend about how a chief 
called Thunderstorm got his name. In the same area, another 
girl was carefully finishing a crayon ^resist cover for a book of 
very fine poems she^had written, while two buys were carving 
an Indian totem pole and discussing the meaning of the symbols 
they were using. 

It was an interesting place, full of purposeful activity Real 
investigations were taking plaCe and being developed and recorded 
oyer a period of time, ideas were being shared and validated It 
was evident that firsthand experience was valyed and that 
materials were available for following up and testing out ideas 
The climate was easy and relaxed, but students still worked pro- 
ductively. Here was not only an example of good education, but 
a slice of good living. 

How could *this teacher, how cap any teacher, have s.uch a 
classroom? It cannot be transplanted^complete, as a hardy shrub, 
^nd expected to survive, it,has to be sown as a seedling and al- 
lowed to grow and develop in its own soil. Such education cannot 
be reproduced, packaged, and delivered in "teacher proof" for- 
mats to anyone wanting something new. In a sense, the idea has 
to be rediscovered apd created anew every time it is embraced* 
,by a new teacher or started in a new place. 
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INFORMAL EDUCATION DEFINED 



I he kind of education discussed here is a dynamic enterprise 
that IS highly personal, continuously evojving, and forever in a 
state of becoming. It exists entirely for the special intellectual 
^nd socjal needs of the children tt serves, and its^ development 
IS dependent primarily on the work of the teacher as she brings 
children and learning opportunities together. Although informal 
education cannot be easily duplicated, it can be analyzed and 
described. It can be understood by open-minded teacher's who 
will try to do so. The formulations underpinning it have been 
made explicit by such educators as LilliSn Weber, Susan Isaacs, 
Molly Brearly, and )ohn Dew^y, and may be summarized as 
follows: « . ' . 

*1. The goals are humanistic inasmuch as the total develop- 
ment of the child is central. - 
2. The child is conceived as an active agent in his own learn- 
ing, bringing his individuality and learning style to the task. 
3; The curriculum is plaprted andjhe classroom provisioned 
with the child's needs, and potential for learning in mind. 

4. Learning comes about as children find their own questions 
' in real, firsthand experience and have the opportunity to 

pursue their investigations in the school setting. 

5. Materials,, conditions, and resources are such that the 
school facilitates and supportsMhe learning child 'in his 
iriquiry and allowsjiim to test out and validate his findings 
among[ his peers. 

6. The classroom environment reflects the teacher's degree 
of awareness of herself as a facilitator of learning and re- 
veals her understdi^ding 0/ and conficfence in the child as a 
learning organism. 

. 17 . O 
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7. The teacher's.inslght into the potentialities for learriing^in 
ordmary materials and her. ability to see how basic ^qn- 
cepts can be acquired though the exploration and use}of 

, materials are refle-cted in the provisioning and organization 
of the classroom. * . 

. ' These are the distinctive * features of the kind of ^ucation 
discussed heVe — the main characteristitb fhat 'distinguish "true 
informal education" from classrooms that only bear the label or 
a similar one. Sadly, informal education has become an umbrella 
term for a range of unt-raditional practices, some, of which are 
hardly education! A half-baked notion is abroad that if you re- 
move some of the furniture from your classroom, throvy a rug in 
a cjbrner, and store most of th^ textbooks m the supply room, 
^ you have transformed education and set children free to do their 
own thing, unhampered by any guidance or teaching. 
^ , These settings may be -l^beied "open classrooms," ''informal 
education," or ''free schools," but regrettably, some-of the,m only 
contaminate a powerful idea because they do not provide good 
education, formal or informal. The contamination spreads and in* ■ 
hibits the healthy growth of good alternative classrooms when 
many educators, as well as casual observers, use the terms inter- 
changeably and indiscrinninatlngly . Thus, the label becomes a 
, ^ libel, just as Edgar Dale h^s warned. 

Many elements often equated with informal education include, 
open-space or wall-less classrooms, carpet, multi-age grouping, 
or special arrangements of the furniture. These things may well 
enhance the learning situation, but they are only subsidiary to 
. the central matters. When a 'teacher says^ *'The fire marshall 
made mq get rid of my carpet and .move my furnitur<5 away 
from the door, so I can't 'teach informal anymore,' ' one w'^nders 
how she understood "irifornndl" in fhe first place. She h^s not 
assimilatecf the central icJeas at all. The very best informal class- 
rooms I have known had four walls, no carpet, and bare floors 
«« that at times were incredibly cold. Some things thought to be es» 
^ential accouterments of informal classrooms are in fact inciden- 
tal, Qarpet and walled or operi spaces^fall in this category. 

It IS essential to know what you are about— fundamentally— as 
you'begin to change from the traditional classroom with its well- 
established curriculum to a rnore 'flexible *and varied situation. 
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You need to know what is iniportant — and what is not, what is 

• subsidiary— and what is irrelevant, what is dissonant but pos- 
sibly slimulat^ng-^and wh^t is detracting and possibly eroding. 

We have identified the central focus, the child, the teacher, 
firsthand experience, and concrete learning nriateriab. We have 
stressed the concept of the child as an active learner and the 
^teacher as a facilitator, able to tune into her student's inquiry^ 
in a way that enables her to nnake resources he needs available. 
Her ability to do this comes from 1) real knowledge of*the child, 
2) her understanding of the relevant 'content in terms of basic 
cohcepts and conceptual relationships, and 3) her ability to see 
possibilities in materials and events. . 

^ Teachers often find it difficult to kno^v how karnlng is ini- 
tiated in informal education. If the child is to be encouraged to 
follow his own interests and pace his own worH, then is she re- 
sponsible for stimulating and directing* learning? The answer is 
that she has a very real responsibility, but she exercises it m a 
different way. She has to judge when ar>d how to intervene-when 
a child is pursuing his personal and perhaps divergent interests. 
She has to know when to challenge, a child with new ideas and 
further investigation, she has .to know how to sustain him through 
particular "diffkglties, when to l^t something go because it, is be- 
yond his depth. She has to know how to put further resources 
^ in h'^ way, to help him formulate new questions. 
^ Many forward looking teachers see this new exciting way of 
teaching as a sort of premised land, and the urge to try it, to 
"get oh with it," is great. Intellectually, they easily become en- 
thusiastic about the goals and concepts that support the new 
practices. Many have had disquieting feelings that all was not 
well in their classrooms as they were going through the motions 
of doling out information and teaching skills. Many have felt 
burdened by the constant need to .motivate children to do — to * 
study, to read, to obey, to conform. Many others have become 
weary of the responsibility for covering a prescribed amount of 

• subject matt^^ and exhausted from continued efforts to overcome 
group InertTa and to stimulate children to learn. Teachers want 
schools to be sensitive to human needs and provide opportuni- 
ties for reaf learning. They want them to be warm, lively, 
hfumane places. But how can they become so? What is required? 



Requirements for informal Education 

A first essential step is to shake off the "mmdiessness/' to use 
Charles Silberman's term, that shrouds current practices. The, 
routines of time schedules, grade level groupings, report cards, 
letter grades, uniform testing, adopted texts, yearly promotions— 
the list could go on and on— need to be scrutinized in light of 
the serious purposes of schooling. What has happened is that 
these practices, which were once the facilitators of educational 
goals, have become more important than the intellectual devel- 
opment and personal fulfillment that should be the realities 5f 
♦ education— the serious purposes. 

When problems are discussed, time and time again, it is 
grades, test results, textbook acloption!>, and pupil groupings that 
take precedence over trying to understand the educational pro- 
cess in terms of the individual child. Even in the education of 
the administrators, the leaders of schools, the realities are con- 
sidered management matters and the ability to manipulate and 
maintain the systemf! Thus, principals become engrossed m study- 
ing politics, finance, personnel, and public relations rather than 
'engaged in exploring learning theory, or children's intellectual 
and emotional development, which must be at the heart of the 
educational' enterprise. So wc thoughtlessly continue with the 
old habits left over from another time, v\hen different educational 
purposes and values prevailed. When we begin to scrutinize the 
beliefs on which we act; our operational beliefs, we i\iay be 
. shocked to find that they differ considerably from Our espoused 
beliefs, those that represent what we think education ought to be 



Examine Underlying Assumptions 

What are the real assumptions that can be inferred from ^the 
* routines cited above? Pervading much of what happens m sehool 
IS the belief that there exists a core of knowledge, of su'bject 
matter, tfiat is critical for all to possess. Aside from the need in 
modern society to^be thoughtfully literat^, one would find it ex- 
tremely difficult to get universal agreement on just what that 
^Lr^owledge is. Yet the mastery of certain selected subject matter 
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and skills is the basis' for the routines of pronnotions, grades,^ 
basic textbooks, homogeneoiis groupings, and so on 

CJobely related is the assumption that pupils learn what the 
teachexs and textbooks teath Suth beliefs cause teache^-s to de- 
cide what pupils should'learn,Jiow — by which means— they, should 
learn, when they should learrT^d what should happen to those 
who do not learn. This has made the teacher a selector and-or- 
' ganizer of knowleclge, a teller-informer, a prescriber and director 
of learmng, and an evaluator and judge. It has caused many 
teachers to* concentrate on subject matter— material things— ra- 
» ther than on the dynamics of child learning and personality — 
human things. Vet almost any teacher who has given a follow-up 
test over what was "taught" in mathematics, grammar, «or history 
knows that not all pupils learn what is taught As any thoughtful 
teacher knows, sUidents havi^ an unusual c^Jpacity \o revise, re- 
constitute, or Ignore what she teaches ^ 

Especially inhibiting are assumptions about what constitutes 
structure in »the lurfKLjlum Many educators behave as though 
the structure foi^pd in textbooks and guides Is an appropriate 
one for young learners. They ieel a certain security in having 
well-developed curriculum guides and adopted textbooks l+ned 
' up on the shelves They feel confident that the edgca^onal edi- 
fice will endure as long'^as the structure is clearly evident in texts 
and guides that set forth content and skills in orderly ways that 
alas! often' conform only to adult logic. 

But this^ belie! in texts rests on a shaky as^umption-^that 
children learn subject matter and skills in the s/me way adufts 
% conceive them to be organized. Reading, especially, is fraught 
with misconceptioriV^otj! v^hdt needs to be knov^ and the se- 

fjuence of getting to know it. Guides, workbook! and check- 
ists put forth hierarchies of .skills to be mastered Jong the road 
to reading names of letlers, consonant sounds, /owel sounds, 
and blertds. Vet the evidence suggests that children learn to read 
in a variety of ways and use highly personalized ways of under- 
standing written languagp Often they learn by recognising every- 
day words around them— salt, pizza, hamburger, ^ide^dldsmpbile. 
They m^y copy these words and begin to try out 'their own i'cl(?as. 
Knowledge of wntten 'language is assimilated as they need and 
use It from signs and labe^ TV, and stories read to them The 
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fact ihar published reading materials ar^ based on widely dif- 
ferent ideas, each offered as "the complete one'/'. makes one 
suspect fIdWs in an educational structure fabricated from a few 
basic tej^S. In responding to a question about structure while 
at Cornell in 1964, Piaget said: 

The question comes up whether to teach the structure, or to 
present the child with situations where he is, active and creates 
structures himself-^the goa'l in education is not to increase the 
amount of knowledge, but to create the possibilities for.a child to 
inv!enra£)ci, discover. When w^' teach too fast, we keep" the .child 
v|^^-from;^fv6ftft?T|f and discovprj^^g himself.\ . . Teaching means creat- 
^jv 7" "^8 ^'^"^i^SsI^ ^^^^^ structures can^ be discovered, it does not 
mean trinsmTtting struaures which may be assimilated at nothing ' 
other tfian the verbal level (Duckworth in RJpple and Rockcastle 
1964.) ' - ' 

The 'derporalizing aspect of predetermining structures and 
imposing theni on children in carefully sequenced lessons is thai 
independencejn learning is thwarted, and %tudents never know 
* the excitement of learning by seeking-, selecting^ and structuring 
» their own network of experience. : \ 

• Of her assumptions hnust.'be confronted, too,. when the need^ 
for ^BS'nge arises: ^ . ^ 

1 Is^learning really confined by a need to prepar^h^erK , ' 

in one class for next year's class? 
2. Are we to sacrifice a year of children's living and grow- . 
^ ing and learning to some kind of arbitrary demand from a 

future curriculum or a particular teacher^ demands? 
^.^'CJo educator^ and parents really Lejieve fhat twelve to four- 
teen y^ars of narrow, barren, .predetermined, prestructured 
' educational ejcperience ^aves the vVay for a rich/ full/ 

,antonomou3i adult life?) \ ^ 
4- Canthfeoujcomes'of l^arhing in ^chooTbe. measured agairist 

preset performance oisi^tivgs?/^^' ' ' » 
5. Does learning proceecTb^t (r<^ qtwet/ orderly, , r6utmtzed 
classrboms? . * ^ > / 

These afc^^he ghosts that lurk in tfje, curriculum cofridors and 
rattle the,chains ofJear and skepticism arid help to ke^*'the old s^^i ^ 
routines in vogue^^Tj^y disc9urage all'but the strottg-m-heart ^ 
from venturing from the well-worn paths of tr^iditton. Bat layine 



bare the old assumptiorxs is npt'sufficient to bring about change, 
"^dom^ so may result only in disillusion and ^despair. It is not 
sufficient to discard timeworn practices without an awareness' 
of what to provide in their place. To become an informal je'acher 
one must begin to understand the basic ideas that support this 
V "new" kind of education. ♦ 

y Understanding Children 

Visitors to/good informal classrooms rnarvel at the quality of 
work underway, the involvement of children, the excellence in 
much cf the writirvg, the many concrete learning materials in use, 
and the generally relaxed,*but purposef^jl atmosphere. How does 
this happen? V^hat keeps such learning environments alive and 
well? ^ 

Study of'informal education reveals.a cohesive philosophy of 
education that embraces rrew ways of thinking abour how cl^ild- 
ren learh and the role of the school in advancing their learn- 
ing. It IS assumed that children enter school already established 
as learners and, well on their w^y in learning to learn. The task 
for the school is to carry on this learning, not to cut across the 
child's understandings and confuse his purposes with a new [set 
of preplann'ed experiences. 

^The teacher of an informa! classroom, theii, inust become a 
student of children's V^owth and amlu^. iTjust learn to ob- 
serve children, talk witK them on a oi.e-to-one basis, ajrwJ get to 
know them really well. 

A teacher should begin by trying to InOw two or three 
children ext/emely well. She must learn tune jn precisely 
when- a particular child b^?gm:» tr quiring She dues this by intel- 
* ligent observation. For examp'^/. Ahne ^jtcl.mR children W9rking 
at the water table, she talks with thpm a^ii ^sks herself spe- 
cific^questions. ^ 

Is David concerned wuh the piupertii.:, of water, the way it 
• behaves as he pours from one container lo. r^'^^ther? What is 
he thinking -as he pour^ it through a furnci connected to plastic 
tubing? Why is he rais.ig and lowering .he funnel? is he con- 
"X-cerned with the l3atterr, it make'. 4^ 'i ^ akes along the tube? Is 
he concerned with whether tbe ^pecd of th^ flov^ changes? (s 
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he surprised that bending the tube alters the flow? Is he sur- 
prised that the funnel is overflowmg? Does the fact that he has 
altered his rate of pouring indicate that he is beginning tp under- 
stand and control the situation? 

This kind of observation helps her see the way David plays 
and experiments, the kinds o? organization he, himself, brings to 
the situation It gives her a basis for intervention, if it js ap- 
propriate to intervene, and how to go about it. Wh^n sh^ has. 
Established his purpose, then her questions and comments can 
be relative to it. She can help bring to his consciousness the 
cause and effect and give him the opportunity to organize and 
express m his own language the ideas forming in his mind. 

The teacher may move to the sand tray an^ watch Mary, 
almost seven^ finding out how many small bucket^ she c^n fill 
from the big red bucket full of sand. She knows that Mary is 
getting experience of filling and comparing containers, which 
^ eventually Jeads to understanding the concept of volume. When 
Mary completes her task and states that she filled nine -small 
buckets, the teacher, who has observed that /vlary's "filling" was 
anything but precise, a^s *if Mary thinks that John (also working 
in the sand) would get the^same result. She^helps Mary record 
^er findings that sha.jSn recall it. When Iphn firids that f»e 
has filled SIX srriafl buckets, a problem as to why there ^s this 
" " difference/arises ^ar^ is convinced that it should be, nine and 
sets out to prove it, artH^hn immediately points out to her 'that 
"full" means the sand reaches the top, not just anywhere. 

The teacher wants to know ifjohn, seven and one-half years, 
is beginning to reverse his thinking. She asks him if be knows 
how many small red buckets it would take to fill the big red qne. 
He says at once that it must be six because the full bucket had 
filled six small ones. She recognizes the significance of l^js re- 
sponse in relation to his development toward concrete ope[a- 
tional thinking and notes this ort his card in her record file. 

These examples o^.the teacher at work in the informal class- 
room, behaving as a stotTent of children and their learning,, dem- 
^ onstrate two tmportant facets of how she, functions in relation to. 
her knovyledge. She sees the childr,(?n working with sand and 
water as investigators. Her observation 6f them and any distus- 
.sion OL questioning is based on 1j her knowledge of their likely 
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developmentil stage, a/id 2) h^r knowledge ^of the structures, or 
systems of Jfearmng wh»c^^ their present inquiries relate^m 
these caseyto the Qr9pert|fe^ of materials and to concepts of 
volurne ariy measurerfient. ' 

Uhder^anding l/amdrs',^' individually, is b^sk: to ipformal 
teachmg.y/Jhe teactJer ' • ! i _ • i 

open m^t try lo 



would become more informal and 



t insid^ her- children'^ mmds.and understand 
^is wn^e. she begins to change her teaching, 
'en, she begins to gain new insights into 
appreciate the creative nature of cFiild- 
rstanJls the critical rreed for more meati- 
3r/crete materials. , * 
uruJ^r^tands how children learn, her view of 
It /becomes less one of imparting knowledge 



and fnore ine/of dic^i/o^ing a child s stage of knowing and pro- 
vidijlg the^ppropriaiertearning situation for him. 
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Chrangini tiie Way One Views Subject Matter 

/''/// 

leflfning, father than to impart knowledge and skilly, 
quiresf teachers/ 1<& revise their conceptions of subject matter, 
no longer ,can pe viewed as an end in itself, to be mastered in 
_n ordjerly /y^ay, ib ot as a reso jjree^te-be^Artipled and used ajC- 
:^rding to, the Weeds and purposes of the learners. The range of 
kfiowledge needed by the te^c?her is great, but perhaps more im- ^ 
pbrlarit is her ability to conceive various areas of knowledge^ in_ 
erms of basic cohcepts and structures. If her education has been 
t^adit dnal i the teacher may consciously need to revise the way 
spe considers subject matter. 

One'*teKhei trying to refocus her views of mathematics went 
.tliroJ^h ajperiod when she consciously noted shape in the en- 
V roninent the oval, triangular, and circular shapes of trees, the« 
squares, rrctangles, and triangles of man-made buildings and 
Widges. Sne practiced estimating t-he length of corridors and 
suetches of^ pavement^^ often checking out Ijer estimates in unob- 
^'•iiSive strides. ' ' 



Over another period of time she concentrated on written 



\ , language jn her home-to-school environment, the road sigff^T 
I street markers, names of stores, and advertisements. She tried 
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to group the pieces of language accardmg to the function they 
served— to regulate, inform, or persuade. She organized persua- 
sive language'into propaganda categories, and occasionaify she 
collected priceless graffitti, which often provoked an w^terest m 
*'found" poetry. In all of this she consciously was bpnging her 
structural knowledge of language to bear on the ever^yday writing 
around her. / • ^ ♦ 

In another instafnce, teachers who were beginning to study 
infornnal approaches observed and analyzed th^ oral language 
, used in a workshop group of fifty teachers. Thetr notes provided 
a record of when people talked and the context of, the talk, 
and tPje recordings permitted an analysis of the u^es of the oral 
Ianguage.\From this examination of the talk oi thdir peers, the 
teachers began to think anew .about classroom talk, and to prac- 
tice analyzing talk as a linguist might, according to a structure 
^ based upon use. The teachers were somewhat startleid by the dis- 
covery that their own talk while working in art or construction 
was not always focused on work but on personal tjjiings. How- 
ever, when they stopped work to examine the product or prob- 
^ lem, their talk became analytical and evaluative. 

A conceptual view of knowledge frees teachers, and thus 
students, from the constraints of preorganized courses. It allows 
them to pursue knowledge in terms of their own current under- 
standings and interests. It frees them to use subject matter to 
^ suit their personal purposes rather than to follow it slavish!/; 

Conceptual learning is creative and ongoing. Qnce a pefson 
begins to view the world m terms of the mam forces, structures, 
or themes, one bit of learning leads to another as a network of 
relationships forms. A group of preservice teachers visited a- re- 
stored village where Christian Indians had lived until massacred 
as a result of intrigue during the Revolutionary^War. As they 
toured the village and museum they were exposed to the life and 
times of these Moravian Indians — homes, customs, crafts, and 
religious beliefs. A study of any or all of these might have 
emerged and would have been valuable. But the students in small ^ 
groups decided to explore different concepts. The; idea of sub- 
cultures intrigued one group, since the Moravians were a minority 
group within the Delaware Indian tribe. As the nature of conflict 
between these. two Indian cultures was explored, the students 
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were aae to cojnpare it to problems of mmorfty grojbps in twenti- 
eth cenjury America. ^ 

Anolher small group explored Moravian rituals of death and 
dying. They traced the customs from pre-Moravian times throygh 
the Moravian culture, noting changes related to religious beliefs, 
and folowed up by comparing those ancient practices to modern 
ones. Ihis latter investigation brought new in'>ights into the eco- 
nomiCMspects of death and the problems of the aged, who often 
are separated from their loved ones and face dying alone. These 
teachop were learning to view social studies in a systematic 
way and^^ to develop a frame' of reference that was applicable 
to mcpern life as well as to an ancient culture. The learning 
and ir terest aroused in them is Jikely to continue to develop 
because of the relevance of the topics to their lives. 

. ^. 

Experience and Appreciate Process 



Often, 



thos^ teachers who move toward informal classrooms find 



that l( ey literally have to turn their thinking upside-down in 



order 



o find new ways of dealing with subject matter, both 



in terMs of content and process. Many find it difficult to ap- 
preciat ? the processes involved ir> learning because in the inter- 
vening years sinde their childhood they have relied increasingly 
on abs ract verbal learning. An important part of learning to 
teach II formally, IS to experience, oneself, the detailed intricate 
processi s involved in learning many'' things of value, such as 
conslru( ting a model bridge, representing an experience in two 
or threa different media, or solving a real problem related to 
some aspect of the physical or social erwironment. This personal 
experience of learning appears to be necessary to appreciating 
the kina& of thinking involved, the amount of time required, 
and the aggravating frustrations that occur in v^brking through 
a problen. Teachers have to experience anew the Exhilaration of 
sojving a problem or representing a place or an idea in a new 
art form. 

Teachers often find that they have to rediscover what it 
means to work their way through a truly demanding problem. 
Much, of the elementary teacher's time is spent helping children 
learr^'something she already knows, thus, the challenge to her 
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owrTlhinking js slight. By engaging a problem, however, by work- 
ing It out in her own way, a teacher can appreciate the exhilara- 
tion of learning. X 

A young teacher of third-graders became interested in the 
ecological changes that would occur. in a stream, Alum Creek, 
as a result of a dam being built to provide water and a recrea- 
tion area for the surrounding metropolitan area. The danry^ould 
alter the flow of Abater which in turn, she learned Mn her investi- 
• * gation, would drastically mflu nee the marine life of the creek. I 
She became intrigued with the speed of waterflow, wondering 
how fast it vyas and what influenced the rate of flow. She hy- 
pothesized that the speed of' flow was somehow related to dis- 
ta«ce from the source of the creek. Using a four-foot stick, a 
round detergent bottle, and several lids from cottage cheese car- 
tons/ the teacher constructed a device, somewhat like a paddle 
wheel, for measuring the rate of flow. 

She went to several spots in the creek at regular distances 
from the source to measure the speed. To her consternation, she 
founcf that there was no relation at ail. Her hypothesis was not ^ 
working out, she coulcf not understand why. Was it the width of 
the creek that made the difference? To her intense irritation, she 
found that this was not so either. On checking her work with her 
teacher, by the process of elimination, she found that one pos- 
sibility she had not checked was depth. By following up this lead, 
she discovered that speed was related to the gradient of the bed 
of the creek. 

She could understand, then, how the dam would greatly alter 
the water level and how this in turn would influence the flow 
and the wild life in the stream. She continued to investigate 
the kinds of life in the creek and learned what biologists pre- 
dicted would happen to this life and the kinds, of life that would 
probably replace it. The social-political problems became interest- 
ing too. Who made decisions about dams and such things, and on 
what bases were they made? How could she as a concerned citi- 
zen make her voice heard? » ' . 

From examining the creek in terms of a major concept, this 
teacher found that she became completely engrossed in the 
study, and that one event led to another Whereas her interests 
at first were mathematical, they later^ included biology and 
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physics (the flow of water^, then sociology and politics (how pub- 
he decisions are made). Throughout the entire study ran the hu- 
^ man and aesthetic concerns related to preserving the quality of 
life. TKis teacher learned about complete involvement 'in learn- 
ing, the" generative qualities of a real inquiry, the discipline de- 
manded, and how such involvement can, move one to social' ac- 
tion. She gained a r^ew appreciation of what it means ^o learn," , 

Experiences of this kind are an enormous help as one changes ^ 
concepts and practices in teaching. Often change involves over- 
coming ieaps of being untalented in /some area, such as aji Or 
music, unskilled in constructing or caring for plants and animal's, 
or unknowledgeable in some subject, such as oceanography. 
Feelings of inadequacy in the arts seem to be among the most 
» inhibiting for teachers. Personal involvement in some form of ^rt 
helps to overcome these feelings. Once teachers experience 'the 
• &low of producing something that expresses, their feelings or 
cqnceptions, they become more open to the next try. . -^^^ 

A large workshop group of teachers had resisted us/ng clay for/ 
days because, for one reason or another, they felt very little 
could come of it. Beyond making, simple pinch pots, they |vefe 
unanimous m thinking clay modeling was beyond them. Sej^^^^* 
It was too messy in the classroom! One morning th^ir art 'in- 
structor played some music and got the group moving, very 
gently at first, shufflidig feet, moving hands and arms, ^vy^ying 
bodies, everyone mo\|ing on their fei^l, joining with ^ partner; 
and finally, getting irtto groups "of five qr six to portray with 
their bodies a group /of people held together by physical force, 
yet^exhibiting tension as. some were trying to move away. The 
clay modeling that followed was intense. Participants approached 
lumps of red. clay with greater confidence and sureness, having 
overcome much of their previous inhibition. Froni working 
through a problem physically, they were able to approach a 
simple problem in the clay medium with greater insight and skill. 
The results were unbelievable in form, line, and feeljng of unity 

Changing Perception^/ of Learning Materials 

*As soon as teachers b^gin seriously to link into children's ex- 
perience and carry it forward, and to value process in learning 
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along with product, their concept of learning materials expands 
to include a wide arra> of concrete materials and firsthand 
experiences. LeSrntng which starts with what a child knows or 
cares about usually begins with the here and now. a new baby fn 
the family, a fishing trip, football scores, food, clothing, or crea- 
tures inhabiting the pond near4he scKool. { 

Likewise, believing that pupils learn from doing--thetr domg-4, 
and from acting on concrete materials and situations, the teach- 
er's job becomes one of presenting appropriate materials and ex- 
^ periences for the student to explore, try out, or reconstruct. 
Provisioning the classroom with an abundance of concrete m*ate-. 
rials and arranging, them ' so that they are easily available to 
children is a critical step on the road to child-centered learning. 

Much has been written about learning materials for informal 
classroom^. Exper>^nckJ teachers have developed lists of basic, 
materials that are needed in ever^ classroom. A range of goocf 
art papers, paint, and reliable adhesives as well as various 
kinds of measuring instruments come in this category. But secur- 
ing materials and organizing centers will not create, magically, 
a more exciting or intellectually challenging classroom. First, a 
teacher must begin to see material in terms of its possibilities 
for stiniulating pupils to learn in her class. She cannot always 
include-^lock, stock, and b.arrel— materials from another teacherV 
list 1 asked a headmistress of an infant school vyhat 6^^/c learnr 
ing materials were us^d in the classes. She thoughtfully replied, 
"There's sand, water, paint, paper, reliable paste, blocks, and 
measuring devices and good books!" 

In providing for young children, the teacher would likefy 
think of such things as essential and also include other' material 
such as animals and plants, simple musical instruments, mate- 
rials for'Weighing and measuring, a magnifying jjlass, and good 
story books and reference books. With older children, the school 
site or some interesting section of local ferram may be the pri- 
mary sourc(^0f learning. Or children, may study the music and- 
art of an '^arly Indian tribe or the westward movement of 
pior^eers. 

As these various interests appear, the teacher should think 
through possible directions they might go and obtain the needed 
resources The materials she provides should help students trans- • 
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Idle ideas, pictures, and verbal information into different forms, 
o'ften more corxrete or aesthetic. Concern with the opening up of 
the West undoubtedly would bring interest in Conestoga wagons, 
the prairie» tog cabins, sod houses, Indians, and buffalo. The need 
for both appropriate information sources and construction mate- 
rials to create a wagon, sod house, or a prairie tjerrain is apparent. 

^ost of the materiaU mentioned are basic and in constant 
use so the teacher must keep them replenished Other types of 
malterials are specific to a particular content area or to different 
stage<^ of work. For example, children who have shifted from 
using nonstandard to standard measures need a range of instru- , 
ments. tape measures, yard and meter sticks for measuring 
length, a surveyor's tape for working m larger areas. Access to 
different types of weight rpeasures — scales and weights, compres- 
sion s^^ales, a spring balance, and a simple balance^allow much 
greater jchoice and precision when working on different problems. 

Teachers often ask what materials are of greatest value and 
which centers should be established first. For informal education 
rpatenals should be provided and centers created in response to 
children'^s learning needs. If children are to go beyond ordinary 
textbooks and project reports^^n social studies, for example, the 
imoftediate need for a center supplied with tpoh and creative 
materials will become apparent. Children can take part in 
planning and organizing the center. When they share in decisions 
about material, they can better" visualize possibilities and make 
Jbest use of the center. 

Jn the beginning stages> many teachers find the first area to 
orjganize is one containing art and allied creative materials. It 
helps to think of it as a workshop; provide easy access and 
storage so that children can reasonably be expecteld to prevent 
It from becoming a mess. Consideration for the cleaning staff 
must be kept in mind. Try to establish the creative work center 
near a sink and have avail^able good cleanup materials. It is\ a 
good idea to keep- the center away from the door where some- 
one might easily knock over an easel or stumble, over a box of 
scrap matenals. However, if your only source of water is in the 
corridor or girls' lavatory down the hall, do have your paint, clay, 
and construction center along a wall adjacent to the corridor 
door, but not spilling over in front of it. 

o 
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Do provide two or three manageable buckeli* for clean water 
and dirty water, labeled so thai even the youngest cliild can cope. 
Do contrive a storage facility which will accommodate jars of 
paint, paint brushes, paper of varying sizes and quality, wire, 
string, bits of foil, staples and staple gun, thumb tacks and but- 
terfly fasteners, rolls of wallpaper and wallpaper books, and 
neatly covered and labeled boxes and bins for such precious do- 
nations as velvet ribbon, sequins, beads, and copper wire. 

Inadequate haphazard storage can be the downfall of other- 
wise promising aft production When pupils cannot find the 
materials or have difficulty returning unused materials, they tend 
to make do with wTiat is at hand and trample over what is left. 
The moM harrhful outcome, likely, is^ the failure of children to 
develop real respect for materials. 

In like manner, as the work in mathematics ar>d science en- 
larges to include practical work on specific concepts, for example 
measurement, time, shape symmetry, or probability, the need for 
mathematical nriaterials will become ^ apparent. The pupils will 
recognize^- vwth their teacher the need for tape measures, yard- 
sticks, string, canes, drinkirig straws, and surveyor's trapes, 
clocks, egg-timers, candles, and a stop watch, mirrors, mosaics, 
balls of diper€tnt sizes, ^heels, tins, lids, geometric board, and 
rubber bands, paper for folding and cutting, squared paper, col- 
ored pens and pencils. They will recognize, also, tjne need for 
proper care and storage of materials and for work spaoa. 

The various materials in the art and mathematics centers are 
especially valuable because they can be used npt(^hI/'\o extend 
Qr enrich learning in content areas but are also val,^(^le\sources 
of expression iq themselves. The child messing about with paper 
and paint, mosaics, and geometric shapes often becomes inter- 
ested in making designs or experimenting with constructions. 
Materials may serve as the starting point for significant learning. 
For example, Tim became interested in the reflectively of various- 
materials and found ways of testing and organizing them accord- 
> ing to types of material and their reflective property. * 



The informal classroom is a workshop containing materials cen 
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ters, W9rkinfe bays, and comfortable quiel areas for relaxation 
and reading. A desk and chait for each child is usually not neces- 
siry, since childreri move around from one work area to another. 
Verbal destriptions and motion pictures o? informal classrooms 
show them as- alive,/ warm,^ desirable places to be. TTjus, many 
decide to begin by removing some of^e furniture and organiz- 
ing the refet into learning/materiak centers and work areas. 
While this approach works for some teachers with some children, 
It can be disastrous for others. To change the room organiza-* 
tion before tfve teacher and pupils have actually experienced a 

.curriculum change often merely changes the outward form of 
education>!i^e leaving the old beliefs and practices intact. 

One young teacher, as a result of a summer workshop in in- 
formal education, completely reorganized her second-grade class- 
room. She stored about one-third of the chairs, pushed individual 
desks together to make long tables for work, set up mathematics, 
art, and reading centers, and secured materials for cooking in 
the classroom. But th^ children were not accustomed to working 
alone, except in workbooks or worksheets, they expected to 
have their' own desk and chair and did not know how to work 
with concrete mathematics materiak without considerable teacher 
supervis*ion. They were worried about what to tell their parents 
abo^t r,eading since they were not meeting daily in their tradi- 
tional reading groups. ^ 

The teacher was confronting problems that she had not anti- 
cipated, how to provide for each child without worksheets and, 
workbooks, how to get children to cooperate, take turns, and 
care for materials, how to get children to follow through and 
complete tasks, and how to satisfy herself and the prir\cipal that 
the children ^were really learning and making progress tn what 
she considered the essentials of primary education. 
* The teacher found that she was still engaged in an internal 

" conflict about what constituted good education for young children. 
She worried about the effects of giving up th^ daily reading 
group. While she observedMhat children enjoyed cooking, she was 
'uncertain about its contribution to learning. 

Her uncertainty inevitably cojnmunicated itself to the children. 
Their disregard for classroom activities increased and showed it- 
self in apatfi^tic and disruptive behavior. Needless to say, the ex- 
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perimenl In informal education was. soon abai^doned, the t*eacher' 
overcame her feelings of guilt and disappointment by turning to 
' "more reliable" metly^ds. three reading groups plus mdependenl 
work using ditto jfheets, workbook pages, an art activtty for those 
who do their wor>c quickly, and a desk and chair for e\;eryone! 

A more gradual rhove will likel/ be more enduring and satis-* 
fylng for both pupils and teachers. Transform the room only when 
curriculum changes permit a different working space and a 
greater use of concrete materials, when children becortie more m- 
volved in active jearning.' 

Change in the upper grades might tome ^bout through the 
extension of children's interests in almost any<problem or topic, 
such as any of those mentioned earlier. Or a group might choose 
to explore shapes, scientifically or aesthetically, as they are used 
in structures in the wvironment. Sketches and photographs can 
be made, perhaps also three dimensional models. They will ra»se 
questions why some shapes are more frequently used m certam 
structures than others. The need to experiment with shapes m 
• various kinds of 'structures, to verify hunches about which have 
the greatest strength unpler various conditions may well arise. Jhe 
need to build, test, record, and display work generates the need 
to reorganize the classroom— fo regroup furniture, substitute a 
, long table for some student desks, create more dis^y space, 
devise functional units for storing materials, and to set up work 
areas that permit a safe flow of traffic and preserve a quiet area. 

There is perceptible logic" in the prganization of a well-func- 
tioning iniormal classroom. If older pupils help to establish and 
maintain it in response to learning needs, it will probably func- 
" lion reasonably well. Teachers of young children have more re- 
sponsibility for setting up the class themselves, but they should 
involve the children whenever possible; ' 

The following guidelines may be useful to teachers wanting to . 
ch'^nge the physical aspects of their classroocns: ^ - 

1. The classroom is a workshop for learning, it is arranged 
with the requirements of that learning rn mind. 

2. Consideration is given to who will work in the classroom— 
their physical size, their ability to manage tools and materials of 
different sizes and shapes, their genera! modes' of learning, 
their potential interests, aod their basic physical and intellectual 
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needs. It is usefpl to have some papers and materials precut. 
Materials should be stored at or belOw the childr.en's eye-level, 
and work space should be at a level comfortable for them. 

3. The kind of learning that will likely occur is forecast, and 
the basic materials needed and space required are identified. 
Teachers of five- to severvyear-olds should reserve a space for 
dramatic play and for construction and work with large blocks. 
Sand and* water will be used to teach mathematical concepts of 
weight and volume and sorting natural and man-made materials 
will teach classificatifin. 

Teachers of midlJIe-grade youngsters might well consult the 
basic mathematics textbook to ascertain what concef^ are pre- 
sented so that they can forecast the concrete materials that chil- 
dren- are likely to require to learn concepts through their own 
actjon. Appropriate storage must be found, too, if materials are 
to be used and yet cared for sq that they will be readily avail- 
able for all. Long canes, doweling, and metric and ya-rdsticks are 
often fougd to be most troublesome to store. Sturdy round pr 
square cardboard boxes at least two-thirds the height of the tall- 
est rods serve nicely — and attractively — when painted or covered 
with contact paper or plastic cqated wallpap.er. 

4. It helps to consider multiple uses of some materials. This 
perhaps will influence {he quantity needed as well as where they 

t are stored. Stnn'g, ribboli, and rope arenas lively to be needeJ in 
sewing and art projects as in mathematics. Many teachers find 
making a simple diagram of potential uses of selected manerials 
valuable (See Figure 1). 

Such charts help to make decisions about drganizing-materials 
that- have general use. It i^ a mistake to restrict children to us- 
ing materials In specific areas. The centers are really ways of 
organizing materials and lools so that each child knows wh^re 
things are kept. The simpler the organization is, the more likely 
it will work. 

5. Consider the nature 'of various activities. Some work In- 
volvesmcJre talk and noise thaji others. Woodworking construction 
and block building and otheA noisy activities should be placed 
as far away as f>ossible from quiet areas reserved for discus- 
sions, reading, and writing. -Art and cooking activities require 
water, therefore, they shpuld be near the supply. If water must 
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come -^rom outside, then the art work area probably should be 
along the wall adjacent to, but clear of, the door. 

6 Providing for good visibility in a classroom where work- 
ing bays are often partially screened off by bookshelves, storage 
units, or display boards requires some ingenuity. However, if the 
teacher is to fulfill her role as a diagnostic observer, guide, and 
resource to children, she must be able to observe what is under- 
way by a qutck look around the room, even though she is engaged 
with children in one area. 

When a primary gra^'de teacher secludes herself with two or 
three children on the floor behind tall bookcases and screens for 
twenty minutes or so, she is asking for trouble. She will miss cri- 
tical observations of learning, not to mention the accidents or be- 
havior incidents that might have? been avoided. 

7. Keep ease of movement, general flow of traffic, and safety 
in mind when reorganizing the classroom. Unnecessary accidents 
and conflict are avoided when everyone can move about without 
bumping into each other. and knocking things over. TheJeacher 
can^Kelp her students more readily if she can get to" them. Try 
to make certain that storage units are sturdy and will not topple 
over. 

8. It^ to see the room from a child's ''poiht of view. A head-' 
.mistress in a London school reports that her teachers k#ftel in the 

center of their classrooms. She explains that they are*^ot praying 
but trying to see the room through a child's eyes. If you sff^on 
the floor or a student's chair you will know if the children see a 
cavernou'i place with strips of paper and cardboard drooping 
down off the walls or an organized working space complete with 
lools and materials and attractive displays 6f«work within their 
line of vision. / \ , 

9. Give attention to the aesthetic qu^Jhhes of the cidbbioom too. 
Make it inviting to children, nurture theTr/^isual senses with color 
and good design jn various media. The way a teacher arranges 
displays and furniture or reproductions of art contribute to this 
aesthetic development. Some teacher^ have madef a poinf of col- 
lecting ' fabrics, otfjers have sought^ everyday products of- good 
design, such as pieces of pottery, \^ooden bowls, or toys. Aboy;^ 
all provide adequate space, too, jor displaying children's three- 
dimensional products as well as th^ir flat pieces of work. 

O 
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10. As a.ctJvHjes in the class change, so will the need to change 
the physical arrangement arise. The nrK>re children are brought 
into thinking about ;he use of the room and help in its reor- 
ganization th<more they will be able to, use it efficiently and 
the more they will want to care for it. " 



Figure 1 
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. COPING WITH NEW TEACHING ROLES 

\ 

nee teachers begin to conceive of children 3s capahl^^ of.. * 
making choices and initiating and processing their own experiences, 
'the whole process of education changes. Subject matter is dealt' 
with differently, conceptions of what constitutes learning rriate- 
rials are revised, and the role the teacher plays is completely 
revolutionized. The new role worries some teachers, and a few 
find it uncomfortable. Once the formality of the traditional class- 
room is gone, teachers become uncertain about their relation- 
ships with pupils, about discipline matters, and particularly about 
direaing learning or even giving information. With the old forms 
and rituals out of the way, the teacher's role is more nebulous 
and will remain so until new conventions are established. 

Occasionally a teacher who is beginning Vo embrace the con- 
cepts of informal education misinterprets the appropriate work of 
the teacher and condades that as children become more active 
iri learning, she should become more passive. Thus, she avoids ^ 
directing the children or refrains from expecting them to work aJt 
a reasonable standard or to pursue an investigation m some "depth. 
, The teacher's responsibility, 'however, is to further children's 
learning. That is the^unique function of the school. To ^achieve 
this, the teacher in an informal classroom has special responsi- 
bilities. 



Creates Condftions 

She makes available the appropriate conditions for learning. She 
determines, secures, organizes materials and experiences which 
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children wilHind interestlrTg and cha||ertging, as described earlier 
in this booklet. She tries to provide for variety, continuity, and 
balance in the curriculum. She is responsibk/iOr not only pro- 
viding the physical environment but for ^signing a rigorous 
leafning curriculum that is based on understanding how children 
learn and knowledge of subject matter and materials, 
t 

Relates to Children 

She relates to children and guides their learning, as individuals 
and as members of groups. Questions often arise in regard to 
teacher-pupil relationships. How friendly should I get with my^ 
pupils? Should they address me by my first name? How far do I 
go in disciplining them? Js there ever any group work or it all 
individual? ' • 

Many of these problems vanish as the focus centers more and 
more on the onjgoing learning in which the teacher participatefs 
as co-learner, as the person she is, as well as a teacher. The 
more she can become an interested co-learner, truly delighted 
along with the child when, he disccrvers ,he can mix and control 
a new color, for example, the less she will think about herself. 
Uncertainties about teacher-pupil relations, group-individual in- 
structipn, and teacher directed learnihg become clearer once 
pupils and teacher are truly engaged with l^earning. The teacher 
will find herself relating in a friendly wa^ to each child. It will 
be si^nilar to dijcu^^ing with* an adgit friend the color scheme for 
decorating a bedroom, for example. In {\\a{ relationship, neither 
adult IS consciously teaching the other, even if one is more ex- 
pert at interior decoration. Ratljer, they explore all the possibil- 
ities together, sharing and criticizing, discarding and finding new 
possibilities. The child /.ill appreciate being able to talk in this 
way, knowing he can rely upon the teacher's interest and support. 

The teacher , enters into a mutual learning relationship with 
children, but she^ does not have to become a peer. She is there to. 
provide help beyond that oif the peer group. Whether' pupils use 
the teacher's Christian name or surname is unimportant except 

^as^ It relates to ^chool practice, community custom, and what is 
comfortable for both teachers and pupils. Familiar address will 

^not m Itself result in better relationships between teacher and 
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child, nor will formal titles inhibitjhem. The quality ofvcommuni- 
cation and concern between the two makes for enduring ties. 
Engaging in c9n^ersation with children on a one-to-one basis or 
in small groups, helps to establish this bond, especially if the 
teacher listens arxJ allows the conversation to follow the child- 
ren's interests. 

When school work is concerned with investigating things of 
mutual interest to pupils, groups will form naturally. At other 
times individuals will work alone depending on the -task. Two 
children often, work together because many tasks require two 
pairs of hands. Estimating the length of the corridor in yards or 
brides, for example,, is more easily done and recorded if two 
children participate. Although much of the reading and writing 
are, pursued oi\ an individual basis, a great deal can he gamed 
by organizing small groups to discussNome comnionly read books 
or to share their work under the guidance of the teacher. 

* '■ , 

Challenges Giildren to Learn 

*^ ' - > 
Teachers need not be timid about suggesting activities to pupils 
nor to 'encourage them to do better or more work. A teacher of 
nine- to eleven-year-olds had three or four apathetic* youngsters 
who seemed quite content to just sit or to ^it and r^ad. As they 
Were not bothering anyone, he could have left them m their state 
of semiconsciousness. However, he believed th^t something should 
happen to children in school that complements what happens at 
home, namely, guided learning. He set two boys to making but- 
terfly nets from the net bags in which vegetables are packaged. 
They took their nets into the school grounds to see what tfiey, 
could capture. WJien they returned to class, tfjey were excited and 
delighted with their trophies bf/jtwo butterflies and a firefly! 

The teacher produced a m&gnifying glas^s to encourage care- 
ful examination and description of the butterf^li^. Soon other 
children gathered round to lopk, too, there was excitement and 
interest There were two diffiprent kinds of butterflies. In what 
way were they different? And comments, "l- just never noticed 
butterflies before.**. There are a host of marvelous phenomena 
about which children may never notice if teachers do not call 



attention to them. * 
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^ *^ '^'^ Asks Critical Questions 

vSomelimes insightful questions are needed to focus a child's 

\tienlion on a detailed or critical aspect^ ^f a new experience. 
LAurie, age nine, captured a firefly in her [homemade net and fol- 
lov^Wihe teacher's suggestion that she might paint it. using it as 
a mOdeL The firefly was enclosed in a "blister." examined under 
the rnicroscope, and Laurie began to paint. It soon became ap- 
paren^lhkt she did not know how to look, how to observe closely 
The\eacher asked very specific questions to help Laurie ob- 

' serve. "How are the wings folded?" he ask^d. "Are they folded 
on the bkk of the insect or alongside the body? Are they soft 
gauze-like Vings, or hard-cased/ones? How is the head joined to 
the body? W^at about the eyes?" He was not sure of the child's 
previous expedience of fireflies- She called them lightning bugs, 
and he told h^the other name and asked if she knew why the 
insect had beenXgiven names like these. \\ was pbviou^ she was 
not aware ot their peculiar quality, and he considered how to help 
her make the connection. Meantime she continued her painting 
with some new understanding. 

in this example, tiae teacher's questions grew out of his jn- 
lentiorrto fur/her the dhHd's knowing about fireflies. He first tried 

' xo find out what the cMd v^a's centering on— first frorri observa- 
tion and then by askingi specific questions. He tried further to 
link the child's past expertjence to the present. He focused on an 
important aspect of the J|e\rning expenence and helped the child 
begin to acquire some observational skills. The teacher's abili]y 
to ask questions resulted m()re from his observation of.the learner 
and his knowledge of fireflieJ^the content— than from his exper- 
tise in questioning. 

The ability to ask appropriate questions appears to be e^en- 
tial in guiding pupils' learning and various short couPbtib and 
instructional strategies are available to help teachers develop 
these skills. Many are excellent \nd fosjer an understanding of 
categories of questions, purposesVor questioning, and the rela- 
tionship between questioning and tBought. However, more than an 
understanding of systems of questioVing is needed, for they can 
easily become a hollow practice ana a means of harrassing tKe 
learners. 
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Teachers will find themselves able to ask more insightful 
questions if they concentrate on 1) knowing children better so 
that they detect their immediate interests and 2) maintaining 
their personal zest for learning, including efforts to grasp a con- 
ceptual understanding of various fields of knowledge. Through 
knowing pupils personally and enjoying learning experiences, 
teachers will become aware of what is ifnportant to bring to 
children's attention and find a way to bring this about through 
discussion and raising questions. 

There is research evidence that shows teachers tend to talk too 
much and ask too many unimportant questions. (A mindless ver- 
bal ping-pong.) The skillful informal teacher listens more, she 
links her questions to a child's experience and carries it on in 
relation to the critical concepts in a field. * 

Coping with Behavior Problems 

A terrifying question teachers ask as they consider changing from 
•traditional ways of working is, ''How can I be sure 'a little bit 
of chaos' won't become a lot?" Many who have written about 
informal education have implied a fine line between freedom 
and chaos, suggesting that when individuals a;e actively— physi- 
cally— involved in work, some chaos is likely or inevitable. If 
fears of complete disorder are warranted, then one only -can be 
alarmed at the anarchy smoldering beneath jhe authoritarian 
rule of traditional classrooms. 

The theme of thi%jastback is that change in living and learn- 
ing in the cUssroom should be rational. It implies multifaceted 
changes, all arising from reason and purpose. From the beginning 
jhe advice has*been to rethink and plan parts of the environment' 
in response to needs arising from new ways of learning. It is as- 
sumed that children will be aware of the purposes, the plans^ 
and the possible outcomes of these activities, they will see the , * 
reasons. If so, a big part of the behavior battle is won. It is'when 
children sit or wander about aimlessly that incidents. occur that 
may well flare into major disturbances. The teacher helps children 
develop self-control and indepertdence by getting them involved 
in an engrossing learning situation. This is fundamental, it !s at 
th^ heart of developing autonomous, socially sensitive children 
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If children are bored and aimless, the risk of disruptive, in- 
considerate behavior is high. When they are, involved and inter- 
ested, most behavior problems cease to exist. The following ex- 
ample comes from a class of inner-city fourth- jnd fifth-graders, 
not many of whom would be regarded as particularly academic. 
In many schools they might well be listless and apathetic or 
very difficult apd uncooperative. In the following example the 
teacher and student teacher arranged a field trip into the country 
where children could observe birds and wild flowers, study life in 
^^-creek, and wonder at the decay of crumbling lichen-covered 
logs. The class became involved in preparing for the trip, arrang- 
ing transportation, and contacting parent escorts. ^ 

Thejeathet and her student teacher planned to have sorhe 
children engage in map making, ranging from simple pictorial 
representation to scale plans. These skills were tried out, first 
in the school by making a floor plan of parts of the school 
(since the whole was too complicated), a map of the school 
grounds, and maps of "How 1 get to school." The need' for mea- 
suring devices became apparent^to the children^ and the teach- 
ers were ready with strips of tape, reels of binding tape for 
longer measures, and lengths of plain wood battening that could 
be cut and marked into yards 'and meters. This project itself 
involved an understanding of mathematical relations and an ap- 
precialion of using the ap'propriate tool for measur ng. 

There was discussion about the kinds of Creatures they might 
seek, ways of observing birds, tommon and less common plants 
to look for. They made decisions and compiled lists of types of 
containers they would need for carrying things back to school, 
sketching and rubbing materials as well as instruments for ob- 
serving such as magnifying, glasses and binocular^, not to men- 
lion the carefully made measuring devices. 

Everyone was caught up in* purposeful and harmonipus ac-^ 
livity. The teachers were greatly pleased to note that the hum of 
work, could by no means be confused with chaos and discord. 
Materials were put away, finished work was carefully ^ut where 
It could be seen, and genuine interest in the work of peers was 
evident. This was an authentic situation, the plans were real, 
the materials would be used, and one day's work led into the 
next. The plan^ and talk centered about seeing something and 
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doing something, rather than on doing some mathematics, doing 
some reading, doing some spelling, writing, and so on. For a 
week, at least, the classroom was concerned with learning m 
much the same way that real people outside school learn. 

Teachers need to know their pupils well so that they can an- 
ticipate problems and make reliable inferences about their likely 
needs and interests. Thus thev can anticipate and ward off dis- 
rupting events and can sense when they should intervene. 

Having some understanding of the cultural customs of the 
children helps to interpret behavior, for example, the Indian 
or Mexican child who does not answer when the teacher speaks 
but looks at tKe floor or the preadolescent black boys who shout 
at each other, calling na^^es, and pushing'and jostling each other 
about. Her knowledgeable observation of the' latter incident may 
lead to. the conclusion that the boys are merely "playing" a 
speech event (shuoking), quite natural among black teens and 
preteens and not embroiled m a serious struggle. In the first 
instance, she will be aware that the silence and averted eyes 
may be a cultural heritage rather than defiance or disrespect. 

The teacher has to know when to intervene and when to ignore 
or overlook. Seven-year-old David entered the classroom one hot 
summer morning engaged in a verbal battle wfth Nancy, about a 
year older. The teacher noted that even as the shouts grew more 
intense, David began to work building a boat. She did not try to 
restrain him^ but got Nancy involved in a project. She was test- 
ing her hunch that David would cease his screaming when he 
discovered it was not getting results. * 

Informal classrooms are free of many of the restfictive rules 
long associated with schools, talking in class, cooperating on 
work, lining up; being taken to the lavatory or marched to the 
art room. However, greater ireedom in class and wide use of the 
school building and grounds create a need fOr practical limits, ior 
some ground rules. These should be absolutely ctear to children 
but not handed out as an absolute code In general they should 
grow out of practical situations. Even five- <mtJ six-ycdr-olds can 
see that too nrlan^ people spoil the block play. So a rule emerges. 
Only four people can play, with blocks. \i tools are left where- 
ever last^used; they are not available for others, thus, a rule is 
formed. 
O 



Always concerned about saiety, the teacher is alert to the way 
children use tools. If Bobby'<is about to jab someone with a 
screwdriver, she takes it from him immediately, saying, "You'll 
hurt Mary! Screwdrivers are not for hurting people but for tight- 
ening screws. Let me know when you want to use it properly " 
Bobby IS not personally berated by the teacher, but told concisely 
what the rules are and why. 

Caring for tools and equipment and cleaning up need not be 
quite the ^pcoblem it often is. Having well-marked accessible 
places for tools, reminding children to return things, helping 
children clean up as they finish using tools and materials instead 
of waiting until the end of the day all help to get good habits 
established. If the teacher joins children in cleaning up, the work 
IS not so hard, and she shows in action how to complete certain 
tasks efficiently. 

A tray 6f sewing materials was knocked down by a cQuple of 
six-year-olds. Thread, yarn, elastic, and dozens of .buttons were 
scattered ,all over the floor. The teacher did not make this an 
jssue of goodne&s and bidness. The rule was simply that if yoi^ 
make a mess you clear it up. In this cate, the teacher said, ''Come 
on, I'll help you. We'll sort them out and put them in their right 
places." In fact, a learning experience of classification emerged 
jfrom what began a$ an accident. 
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EVALUATION OF LEARNING 



/As the learning goals and activities of education change, eval- 
uation practices must change, too. Old techniques will not suit 
new, expanded kinds of learning. Values change, and the essence 
of e-va/u-ation is being concerned about what is truly of value 
in adventure. The teacher reveals what she values about a piece 
of work and about people everytime she confers with a child or 
responds to something he has produced. Here we have a piece of 
writing from Pippa, who is just eight: 
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How does the teacher respond to this writing? What does she 
say to the child? Does she comment on the smudges on the 

? ' paper, mark the niisspelled TOr d »^ o f ask the child to make a 
neat copy? Does she dismiss it with a comment, "It's a wonder- 

. ful story," and put a happy face on it? Does she notice the 
language used, for example, to describe the squirrel scampering 
in the trees and the way she has created the setting (^r the 
action 6f the hunter, the gay young deer, and the cuckoo giving 
the warniag? 

Previously, it has been -suggested that the teacher become a 
co-learner with her students. In this instance the teacher might 
become a co-author, tunin^into the child's work and comment- 
ing on how the story builds up, on the suspense of the chase, and 
on the choice of words used to Jescribe the ar.nnaU and action. 
She is emphasizing valued aspects of ^writing, the content, 
style, and general feeling communicated. These are the Impor- 
tant things to foster, for without them, what is'there? \ ' / 
At this stage she will be very selective in her comments to the 
child about mechanics and spelling. The story shows clearly tifiat 
the, writer is well on the way to ugde/star^din^ sp,ellir>g. ari44^ 
'**"writirtg; she has a^ood sense of sounds-symbol relationships, and. 
Writing is legible. .Depending upon previous experiences, the 
teacher may want to* call attention to a word or two, for ex- 
ample, by asking, "^'Do you remember anything special about "q"_ 
when we use it. In words?" With this bit of focusing, the child's 
attention will be drawn to the f^ct that "q" is always followed 
by "u'', a bit more has been adde^ to her understanding of 
writing. 

This represents the kind of e-va/u-ing that goes on day in and 
day out in good informal classrooms. The evaluation is continuous, 
it is definitely related to the specific goals (values) inherent in 
. the learning, it is concerned with the growth of individuals, the 
process is personal and timely, the focus is on qualities that are 
important in an area of wcJrJt, and those things that ace subsidiary 
to the work— spelling aha handwriting* in the above instance- 
remain in a subsidiary role. This kind of evaluation encourages 
children to write and grow. They will sense what is important in 
writing from the teacher's comments and also from the responses 
of classmates with whom the story is shared. 
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, Many teachers are convinced that chlldrerv's growth can be 
most cfearly demonstrated if a folder is kept for ^ach' child into 
which representative pieces of their work are placed regularly. 
This folder would contain written work relating to math, social 
s.ludies, or literature; that is, writing with some purpose, not 
just ct^ative writing assignments. It would also contain work* to 
do with mathematics or pieces of art, in fact, a collection cover- 
ing a range of ongoing interests. Over a period of time teachers 
should be able to see clearly the kind of progress individual 
chil/dren are making. They would have something to share with 
• parents at cpnferenc^^ from which parents would likely get in- 
finitely ntore iTfformath^n than they ever could from report cards. 

Record Keeping • 

Many^teachers use file cards) one for each child, as a quick and 
reliable way of keeping a recprd of the major events in a child's 
. flay,. She jots down immediately books read, mathematical un- 
derstandings, scientific explorations, ^nd so on. Older children 
can be asked to enter some of the information thepnselves. The 
quickly written note will help the teacher recall- the event. For 
example, "MaiJe own printing devices from potato— cxcitipg pat- 
tern/' wiH recall the child's e)gploration. The cards giy^a quick 
picture of the range of work the child has been ipvtjfved in. They 
let the teachet know, too, if, she is missing ouf^n any child, not 
making sufficient contact witl^him during ffie day. . 

Important notes or a comp^stte evaluation c^n be qutckly^ 
transferred to the teacher's r^rd book where reading, math, 
or .writing may be kept as scpJirate subjects. There will also be » 
a place for information that is specially valued in good education. 
The concern Is towards general growth, attitudes toward people 
and to school in general, not. only whether the chil(3 can read, 
but if he does read. How does he responci to literature? To nrrusic 
and art? Does he show growing independence and self-direction? 
These are the valpes inherent in informal education, ancJ they 
must become a significant part of ^valuation. 

Any iQformation having to .do with periodic assessment of 
growth must be recorded. A variety of procedures, in addition to 
^ tfiose given*above, may be used to secure new kinds'of data 
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that are more reliable than that provided by many standardized 
tests now wideli' usecf. Selected Piagetian tests (e.g., for conser- 
vation or inclusion) will give insight into reasoning abilities, the 
informal reading inventory will provide information about read- 
ing level and comprehension, a reading miscue analysis will give 
^clues to the language and thought processes the child uses in 
reading, and syntactic measures, ^ch as the Hunt T-unit', will 
reveal growth in both oral and written syntax. Evaluation tools 
must be compatible with'the goals of informal education. 



Coals ani^ Planning * ' 

In informal education teacheVs make special effort to Imk evalua- 
tion to goals and planning, \b learning procedures, and to record 
keeping, all of whidi are interrelated. Everyday planning arises 
from an assessment of the events and outcome of the day. These 
events are recordo^d and form a basis for planning th^ next 
day. For example, a teacher may have a note on a record 
card for Peter that says, "worked with simple fractions— doesn't 
really understand equivalence." This is her assessment of Peter's 
engagement with math. In her plans she will specifically provide 
for Peter's further work on this concept. 

Good planning needs to have two aspects, long-term and shortr 
term. Long-term plannijig is concerned with major areas of the 
curriculum, the concepts being focuse^on during ^terrn, or even 
a year, 5uch/as Crov^ih .and Change. She will sefeS'^specific 
aspects of the concepts that relate to the childi'en in her class, 
* children whose interests, strengths and weaknesses, and past 
experience she wjll know. She ' brainstorms the selected areas 
and begins to plan very specifically. 

. Consider, for exar^hple, long-term planning of mathematics. 
A close examination of th^ textbook for concepts underlying the 
workbooks and examples wiU give the teacher an idea of where 
to start. If youngsters are to be involved with area, for example, 
she can think through the vvay this concept develops from the 
first covering of space t6 really understanding and using the Con- 
'cept. She^nay well find her children's understanding spread along 
* the continuum. 
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This thinking througH and around likely concepts as a way of 
planning is invaluable. »lt alleviates the day-to-day worrying 
about what the children will do tomorrow. Their interests and 
choices will be included if the initial planning is related to their 
known, needs and interests and if the teacher provides guidance 
rather than prescription. 

it IS essential to be clear-minded in planning for informal 
education. This is what makes the difference between the bland, 
"Let's all be happy" atmosphere and the serious ed.ucation that 
involves, that challenges, that satisfies. Anyone who thinks that 
becoming an informal Jteacher means giving up lesson plans can 
think again! It is the way of planning, not the fact of planning, 
that changes. 
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BEYONIMHE CLASSROOM 



Throughoul'this booklet the teacher and the classroom entity 
have been fhe focal pointy and everything presented has been 
within this context. >Many features, procedures, and people have 
been omitted, not because^.they are unimportant, but because the 
ever-growing teacher and the classroom environment she creates 
are the critical concerns. If children's learning under the teach- 
er's guidance comes mto fruition and children are working with 
purpose and commitment, many problems relate^ t6 the SGhool 
and community will be solved. When the classroom is open and 
, * functioning well, the value of the work is sooa evident to all who. 
are concerned— parents, school administrators, and colleagues. A, 
few comments about the wider context within .which the teacher 
works may be useful to those who are now contemplating change. 

Relations with Colleagues 

* Bear in mind that the school is a social system within which 
each person works and each classroom functions. For the sake 
of everyone who works there, it must be an integrated* environ- 
ment where communication is opep. and, the s1aff actively work 
toward common goals. Every effort must be made to establish 
and maintain a common expectation for pupil growth and agree- 
ment about the way the school will function. > ^ ^ 

Any teacher beginning to implement informal methods rrlust 
be wary about setting herself apart as unique or better— or even 
different— from her colleagues. Most innovations carry a halo 
during ihe initial implementation periods. Becominjg involved in 
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change js exhilarating, other energetic people are involved, too, 
and there chay be widespread discussion and publicity. The 
lemf^tationy^o feel a part of the elife set is great, and the in- 
clination to state, "Tm doing it" or 'M'm one of the informai 
ieachers,y soon becomes a habit. It sets one apart from the 
crowd and part of the in group. ^ 

SucK^ttitudes, however, are contrary to the formula/ions of 
inform|( education, which advocates respect for all people and 
maintaining an educational environment where all children, and 
teachers can flourish. Such environments are, not likely to exist 
wherfe a staff is torn apart either hy the ditist imaginirigs of 
sorrije people or the die-hard conservatism of others. 

Relations wilh Parents' 

The informal classroo/ri can be a startling experience for many 
parents; it is ijnlil{^» anything korn their own school experience 
and so m4y,requi/e 'getting used tp. Most parents are well satis- 
- fied with school it their children are learning and happy. If in-, 
strucilonai practices are gradually changed ih ''a way the teacher 
can^bandle and if pupils are involved in making the transitiojis, 
the'news going hofne is likely to be clear and make sense to 
parents. It is wlien, pupils are siiddenly put'in an environ^ment 
they do not un'derstand that th^ message going home is bewilder- 
' ; ing Ho ^ranji announcen^ents about innovations underway m 
J your cJassroom are necessary. Be sure thit any changes .you 
^niake are backed by souncl reasoning, but do riot talk about them 
*as earth*-shaking events. Keep in mind *that the aim of whatever 
is attempted is to improve educationr for your children. 

Be reasonably certain about your work so that when parents 
a^k^specifk quesiOnS, for example, about reading or science pro- 
. jects, you can be explicit about what is ,underway, the reason 
for it, and what you expect to come from it. Since parents learn 
a great deal ^f^"^ active participation in school as'resource per- 
' sons, escorts on field trrps, assistants in maintaining cUsscOom 
equipment, ,clas5 or school librarians, and, many other helpful 
ways, make sure they know' they are welcofne. One parent's 
satisfying day, with children i.n a real learning situatn&n is soon. 
^ ' coinmunicated to others. 
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Relations With Administration 

Ideally informal education will be initiated in a school by several 
teachers and the principal working together. They will be seek- 
ing similar goals for pupils and sharing the struggles and satis- 
faction of creating stimulating learning climates. When the prin- 
cipal works alongside the teachers, as is often reported about 
English, head teachers, he is always a part of what is happening, 
so keeping him informed or explaining "activities to him are un- 
necessary. However, if he IS not personally involved and tends to 
see his role as a facilitator of teacher's innovations, then you 
must find ways to get him into the classroom, sharing children's 
work and working with them when possible so that he too can 
•get some insight into children's learning and understand the real 
purposes of informal education. There is no way a principal 
can remain ignorant of the work in the classroom and still be a 
facilitator of the kind of learning underway there. When he 
realizes that most elementary school children need firsthand, real 
experiences -and the materials with which to follow them up, 
then he will concl^ude that textbooks serve best when they extend 
and enrich learning rather than .serve as the main source or, 
sadly, often the o(ily source of learning. He may begin to per- 
suade the school board that adopting, arid providing a textbook 
for each of twenty-five children in a class makes for more limited 
resources than buying two or three'copies of a wider range of 
books. 

He also may help them to see how restricting district-wide 
adoptions can be to schools that really think about education in 
.terms of the needs and interests of the Chucks and Lindas in 
their own school, in their own classes. He may even persuade 
central, administration to appropriate a greater portion of the 
budget on consumable materials, such as paint, art materials, 
sand, and construction materials, and 16 recognize the need to 
provide such things as a range of essential weighing and measuring 
instruments, musical instruments, and a wide range of excellent 
literature. 

This does not imply that inforrtial education needs to be costly 
find extravagant, but rather, the educational budget should be 
spent in ways that facilitate up-to-date, sound education and allow 
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individual schools much more autonomy m using their allocation 
of available resources. This could well include money for materi- 
als children need urgently for such things as pet food, cooking 
materials, wire for a homemade vivarium, wood and wallboard 
' for screens and work spaces, or even a few books chosen by 
the children from the local book store. There is no reason to 
believe that American teachers are less able to handle money 
allocated in this w'ay than their British counterparts, who have 
• long enjoyed this freedom. 

^ A teacher interested in change should see her principal as her 
closest ally, even if he does not always share her views on edu- 
cation. She must accept that he, \oo, is concerned with giving 
children the best education they can get. This is why it is essen- 
tial that he get into the classroom and be involved as children 
are getting^on with learning. Gradually, common goals will be- 
come apparent and separate perceptions of a good learning en- 
vironment will move closer. 

Who Effects Change 

The folly'of thinking that change can be initiated by' edit, from 
lop administration down, or by persuasion, from outside innova- 
tors in, needs to mentioned. The idea of informal teaching 
caf>*»be initiated by many different people — teachers, principals, • 
curriculum workers, pr college teachers, they can inform, dem- 
onstrate, inspire and create excitement about informal procedures. 
However, successful informal teaching can be achieved only as 
teachers change their perceptions of teaching and learning and 
decide to change their classroom environments. When others at- 
tempt to effect sweeping changes in schools, often it is only the 
outward form of the innovation that is implemented. Similarly, 
teachers who decide to "go informal" before they have an ade*- 
quate grasp of the basic concepts and procedures involved find, 
also, that they are merely practicing the routines, the rituals, of 
the idea. 

Change must come from within as needs are perceived and 
acted upon from personal knowledge and#conviction. One won- 
ders at the lack of understanding of the leadership within some 
educational systems when decisions regarding instructionaf 
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change are made that endartger the personal growth and profes- 
sional status of teachers. Such decisions from outside, whether 
they concern the type of curriculum or the teaching materials, 
threaten teachers' further professional growth and tend To make 
them dependent. As Edward Chittenden has maintained in The 
Open C/aiiroom Reader, ''schools can foster common sense and 
creative involvement in their teachers or the^ can nurture mind- 
lessness and convention." 

♦*The theme throughout this fastback has been that informal 
education is centered on the creative involvement and growth of 
individuals. The development of individuals thi'ough their own v ^. 
actions on materials and the environment is the" central purpose. 
Autonomy of people through experiencing success from their 
own actions is the desired outcome. The achievement of tFue 
autonomy for students in our schools can be attained only as 
their teachers experience it. Informal education is'always in a 
state of becoming, evolving, which results from the continuous 
growth and change of those persons concerned with it— teachers, 
pupils, administrators, parents, and others. 
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